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he has now landed himself in mere horse-play, and brought the
artistic standard at our leading comic opera house down with a
run. The remedy for him is by no means to acquire the polite
but unprogressive technique of our Mendelssohn scholars, which,
though it would carry him a safe distance, would then stop him
dead, but simply to cultivate the sense of beauty in music until
it becomes an infallible monitor as to the point at which those
twitches on the piccolo, and grunts on the bassoon, and slams
on the drum cease to amuse, and become offensive disfigurements
of the tone-fabric instead of eccentric ornaments upon it.

Of the opera as an artistic whole I cannot very well speak,
because it hardly is an artistic whole. The book was evidently
selected for the sake of its resemblance to The Mikado, of which
it might almost be called a paraphrase if it were not that the
secession of Mr Grossmith and his replacement by Mr Wyatt
has necessitated the substitution of a second edition of the Duke
of Plaza Toro for the Lord High Executioner. The managerial
argument evidently was that since The Mikado had been so un-
like externally to any previous Savoy opera, the way to secure a
repetition of its success was to produce the most slavish possible
imitation of the best known previous Savoy opera. Managers
always reason in this way. The result on the first night was that
when the rather characterless equivalents of the Mikado opening
chorus, and of A wandering minstrel I, and of the three girls*
trio had been sung, there were signs of the settling down of an
ominous dullness, which was only dispelled by the appearance
of Mr Rutland Barrington, who changed the fortunes of the
evening, and, in fact, saved the opera. At this point, too, the
dialogue brightened a good deal; and thenceforth, though there
was a plentiful lack of freshness, there was liveliness enough and
to spare. Miss Snyders, the only member of the cast whose
accomplishments are not too well known to need description,
owed her success chiefly to a truly Circassian beauty; for, though
she has sufficient taste and address to do her business very pre-
sentably, she is not as yet specially interesting as a singer or
actress. As usual at the Savoy, the piece has been well rehearsed;
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